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efficient Fugitive Slave Law; he had never incurred the
enmity, as Seward had, of the Fillmore men, or of the
American party.

These facts, coupled with some personal contact and
neighborliness, early attracted the conservative dele-
gates of Indiana. Seward, with his "irrepressible conflict"
speech, had been too strong a dose for them, but they were
quite willing to take Lincoln, whose phrase, "the house
divided against itself," had preceded the irrepressible
conflict speech by some months. The example of Indiana
bore immediate fruit in other quarters, and especially
in Pennsylvania. Curtin, the nominee for governor, was
early convinced that Seward could not carry that state,
but that Lincoln could. Curtin and Henry S. Lane, the
nominee for governor of Indiana, became active torch-
bearers for Lincoln.

When those states pronounced for Lincoln, the men of
Vermont (the most radical of the New England States),
who had been waiting and watching in the Babel of dis-
cord for some solid and assured fact, voting meantime
for Collamer, turned to Lincoln and gave him their entire
vote. Vermont's example was more important than her
numerical strength, for it disclosed the inmost thoughts
of a group of intelligent, high-principled men, who were
moved by an unselfish purpose and a solemn responsi-
bility. Lincoln had now become the cynosure of the con-
servatives with a first-class radical endorsement to boot,
and he deserved both distinctions. His nomination fol-
lowed on the third ballot.

Dr. William Jayne, Springfield, May 20, wrote to
Trumbull:

The National Convention is over and Lincoln is our standard-
bearer, much (I doubt not) to his own surprise; I know to the
surprise of Ms friends. They went to Chicago fearful that Seward and temper had been
